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Stepping Out With God 


ONE OF THE GREATEST MOMENTS OF MY LIFE 


Pleadged $5,000 one Sunday 


I met a man at a laymen’s conference, and across the breakfast table 
he told me an interesting personal story. 


“One day,” he recounted, “as I sat in church, dreamily listening to the 
sermon, I asked myself a question. ‘In what way, I wondered, ‘is my life 
different from that of men who never go to church? What have I ever done 
that is unusual or startlingly religious?’ I had listened to hundreds of ser- 
mons and had attended countless services, but how had the gospel ever 
taken hold of my heart? 

“T couldn’t think of a single, solitary instance,’ he confessed to me, “in 
which I truly felt I was different from anyone else. While thinking about 
this, I noticed in the pew in front of me a small pledge card and a pencil, 
neatly sharpened, conveniently nearby. I picked up the card and the pencil 
and musingly, I wrote after the dollar sign, “$5,000,” just to see what it 
would look like. Then I signed my name. While I sat there contemplating 
this, the ushers suddenly moved down the aisles with their collection trays. 
Absently I dropped the pledge card into the tray. 


“That afternoon,” he went on, “there was a banging at my door. There 
stood the minister. ‘Tell me,’ he said excitedly, holding the pledge card in 
his hand, ‘what’s the meaning of this? Did you mean fifty dollars, or maybe 
five hundred? It says five thousand dollars!’ I told him that was correct. 
What was he so excited about? Wasn’t that what he had always been preach- 
ing? Hadn’t he asked us to ‘step out with God?’ Okay, that’s what I was 
doing. Stepping out with God. It was one of the great moments of my life.” 
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From left to right; Back row, Dr. 


C. C. Madsen, Rev. H. C. Jorgensen, 


Rev. William Larsen, Dr. Hans C. Jersild, Mr. Paul Jersild. 
First row: Mrs. (C. C. Madsen, Mrs. H. C. Jorgensen, Mrs. William Larsen, 


_ Mrs. Hans Jersild, Mrs. Paul Jersild. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Hans C. Jersild were 
presented with a pair of silver cande- 
labra on ibehalf of the U-E.L.C. at a 
farewell dinner at the home of the 
new president, the Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Larsen, on Sept. 2nd, where their 
son Paul Jersild and daughter-in-law 
also 'were present. Later in the eve- 
ning a |jgroup of other guests came. 
They are all shown in the picture a- 
bove. 

(Pastor Larsen writes to us asking 
that we quote the following verses, 
with which he takes over the’ ioffice 
of the president of synod. 

“We give thanks to God always for 
you, constantly mentioning you in our 
prayers, remembering before our God 
and Father your work of faith and la- 
bor of love and steadfiastness of hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. For we 

know, brethren beloved by God, that 
he has chosen you; for our ‘gospel came 
to you not only in word, but also in 
power and in the Holy Spirit and 
with full conviction.” I Thess. 1:2-5. 
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Lynwood, California, Pastors Allan 
D. Hansen and Douglas Toepel. Tiwo 
hundred and ten of the members of 
‘St. Paul’s packed their suitcases and 
went on a iSpiritual Retreat from, Fri- 
day evening through Monday over 
the Labor Day week-end. 

The camp had five unique features, 
First of all, it had as one of its speak- 
ers a negro Lutheran minister, Pas- 
tor Nelson Trout, of Community Lu- 
theran ‘Church of Los Angeles. A sec- 
ond unique feature of the camp mwas 
the twenty-minute period following 
the lecture in which no one spoke a 
word to anyone else. This was a per- 
iod of meditation and prayer. Some 
went up the sides of the mountains, 
others walked along the path back of 
the camp, others found secluded spots 
under the trees. The third unique fea- 
ture of the camp ‘was the way in which 
the evening services closed. On Satur- 
day evening after the service the en- 
tire audience formed a prayer circle 
which was directed by one of the pas- 
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the outdoor altar and red 
themselves. They would pr: 


their place at the altar. Perhap 
five to ninety per cent of the audi 
took part in the service. The f 
unique thing in the camp was the 
ning hike that the fifty-five Lea 
who ‘were present organized. — 
organized this hike for only on 
pose—they called it the “Prayer | me 
ing hike,” Here the younig people sa 
quoted scriptures, testified and 
ed together. me 
The camp had two other spe 
besides Pastor Trout, Pastor Willi 
Hanson of Trinity Lutheran (Cl 
in Norwalk and Dr. Gaylerd 
President of the Pacific Distri 
the ELC. Dr. Falde said: “This Re 
is a terrific thing.” At the cl 
the Retreat each camper wrote w: 
had meant to him. These are ibe 
mimeographed and sent to a: 1 
members of the church. } 


Lynwood, California—St. Paul's 1 
theran Church has just been info 
ed by the CHRISTIAN HERALD n 
azine that its outdoor Christmas | 
eant will be featured by: an illust 
article in its December issue of 1$ 
Also the “Drama and Arts” offic 
publication of the Southern Califor. 
Council of Churches will feature 7 
Pageant in an illustrated article 
its December issue. ai 


West Canada District i 
The report of the West Canada D 
trict appeared some time ago. A f 
additional items may ibe of intere 
Church and Home, a semi-montl 
paper is published bby the district. 'T 
Rev. A. Skanderup has been edi 
the past five ears. The paper is pt 
lished alternately in Danish and Ez 
lish. It has about 1500 subscribe 
Pastor Leif Kirkegaard was elect 
to succeed Pastor Skanderup as edit 
The Rev. A. N. Morck was elect 
district president to succeed the R 
Leif Kirkegaard. * 
The district adopted a budget 
$2800.00. This budget is for the pun 
internal affairs of this district. 
(Continued on page 14) — 
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RELIGION IN ACTION 


| Now and then you get a book that holds your atten- 
on from the beginning to the end. This is the case of 
eligion in Action by Jerome Davis (Philosophical Li- 
ary, 319 pages, $4.75). Every chapter is filled with 
ungent sentences and sharp observations and sugges- 
ns. It is so full of homiletical hints as well, that every 
ninister will be happy to have it in his library for that 
eason alone. It has 21 chapters divided into three parts: 
he Present Social Order, Guide Posts to Progress, and 
“hanging the Social Order. 


‘ 
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In order to apply the gospel, you must understand 
people. This book delves into so many things pertain- 
mg to the problems with which modern man has to 
struggle, that they will help to make clear many things 
as the minister prepares his message. 


‘ The author’s knowledge is profound. He has read so 
widely that it amazes you. Already the first chapter 
‘Religion: Opiate or Dynamic Power” intrigues you. The 
author says that men who have permitted the dynamic 
sower of religion to transform their lives have follow- 
ad some suggestions such as the following: 


1. Start the day in prayer but don’t let it be a form, 
these leaders lived their prayers. 


2. The greatest leaders seemed to start by reforming 
themselves first. They were quite ready to admit their 
own mistakes. 


3. In general, they tried to help every person they 
met beginning with those they saw daily and extending 
to all. 


4. Keep first things first by recognizing that every 
minute of your time belongs to God and Society. 


5. Another rule that seems to hold true for great re- 
ligious leaders is: AIM TO GIVE, NOT GET. 


6. The sixth rule dominating these men’s lives is: Per- 
fect love casteth out fear. 


The remaining rules of such men’s lives the author 
states as follows: 


7. See the other fellow’s point of view, not merely 


your own. 
8. Always Be a Doer not Simply a Dreamer. 


9. Don’t Be Provincial, Be World-Minded. 


10. When you Get a Vision, Share it. 
11. Never Stand Still. 


12. Cultivate a Constant Dependence on Strer 
from God. : 


Each of these rules are discussed in the first chapter. 
But each chapter has some such pertinent points. — t 
goes into politics, economics, communism, colonialism 
labor, church, etc. But the fact is that no matter ha 
subject is discussed, the author brings so many so 
to bear on it, that it will widen the horizon of the re 
er. This is one reason why we have devoted pate of 
our editorial page to this book. 


FILMS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


We are no expert on visual education. But we te be 
lieve that there will never be anything that can tal 
the place of the teacher who, because he believes |! hin 
self, and because he has the interest and the gifts, 
able to present the truth to the children in a liv 


personal 1 manner. The fete 2 Presse by th 


We are surprised that these matters are not discusses 
more freely by Sunday School institutes and in th 
articles dealing with the Sunday School. 


A child will remember the story of the Bible told b 
ae parents, he will also remember the story by a be 
lieving, able and consecrated teacher. As a change > 
is of course all right to use a film now and then. Bu 
just as a sermon heard in a church is more effectiv : 
than a sermon heard over the radio, so the real voice 
and presence of a consecrated teacher will go much 
deeper into the soul of a child than a film. 


If films are to be used they must be very good. Th 
was brought out by the Rev. Alexander B. Ferguso 
director of films for the National Council’s Broadcasti 
and Film Commission in a statement at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Ferguson said: 


“Since most children see pictures via television and 
public schools until they run out of their ears... the 
use of audio-visuals in the church can settle down 
the task of getting a job done,” Mr. Ferguson said. 


“This means sharper tools, closely integrated into 
church school lessons. This, in turn, means far more 
copies of films and film strips, smaller, lighter projectors: 
and skill in using materials with small informal groups. 


He described the 36,000,000 children who “pile” into” 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Church News from here and there 


BOMB HOME OF LUTHERAN 
PASTOR BACKING ALABAMA 
_ BUS BOYCOTT 


_ The home of a young white Lu- 
theran pastor, who has been backing 
the Negro lbus boycott at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., was blasted by dynamite 
a in the early morning hours of August 
_ 25. No one was injured. 

: The Rev. Robert S. Graetz, 27, his 
\ wife, Jeanne, and their three children, 
Margy, 4, Bobby, 2%, and Diane, 7 
months, were out of town when the 
bombing shattered several windows 
in their home. 


* 
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“But the bombers couldn’t know 
that,” Mr, Graetz told reporters in 
" Monteagle, Tenn., where he and his 
s) Bae nily were staying at the Highlander 
Sa Folk School. 
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“For all they know, the bomb might 
_ thave killed the baby or any one else 
in the family.” 

_ According to police, “two or three” 
sticks of dynamite were apparently 
_ hurled into the yard. There were no 
‘witnesses although the blast was 
- heard for several blocks through the 
_ Negro district. 

Mr. Graetz came to Montgomery a 
year ago last June to serve Trinity 
i Lutheran Church, an “almost” all- 
- Negro mission congregation of the A- 
-merican Lutheran Church, and be- 
came a leading figure in the eight- 
- month-old boycott. 


‘Tve received many threats over 
the past few months,” he said. “Most 
of them were brief, anonymous tele- 
phone calls. One threatened that I’d 
tbe hanged. Another said something 
_ might happen to my family.” 


_ Nonetheless, Mr. Graetz has contin- 
ued to support the Negroes in their 
~ boycott of city buses because he feels 

he “cannot minister to souls alone.” 


“My people also have bodies,” he 
said. “My people deserve the oppor- 
tunity to live a decent life in this 

“world, too.” 


The explosion at the parsonage 
marked the third dynamiting of a 
lboyicott leader’s house. Last Janu- 
ary 30, the home of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, president of the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association and 
recognized leader of the bus boycott, 
was bombed. Two days later dyna- 
mite was hurled into the yard of E. D. 


Nixon, former state president of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. No one was 
injured in either blast. No arrests 
have been made. 


METHODISTS TO EXPAND 
MEN’S. MOVEMENT 


Methodist Men will seek a total 
membership of one million laymen 
during the next four years. 


The goal was approved by the 
Methodist General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities at a meeting in Chicago. The 
‘board sponsors the men’s program in 
which nearly 500,000 are now enroll- 
ed. 


Other goals approved by the 41- 
member board were: 


Increasing the number of charter- 
ed Methodist Men’s groups from 10,000 
to 12,500. 


Adding at least 50,000 men to church 
rolls each year on profession of faith. 


Training 40,000 certified lay preach- 
ers so that at least one service can 
ibe ‘held each Sunday in every Method- 
ist church. 


The board also decided to urge 
Methodist Men to enlist 500 young 
men annually for the ministry and 
underwrite the cost of their theologi- 
cal training if necessary. 


It also will ask local men’s groups 
to provide scholarships for 200 native 
church leaders in mission fields. 


Ray H. Nichols, editor of the Ver- 
non (Tex.) Daily Record, was re- 
elected to his fourth consecutive term 
as board president. He was first elect- 
ed in 1944, 


HAVE YOU HAD A REAL 
VACATION THIS SUMMER? 


Where did you go for your vaca- 
tion? Your friends ask you that when 
they meet you now toward the end of 
the season. The implication is that if 
you have had a vacation you must 
have gone some place. 


If you say that during the summer 
you have frequently broken the regu- 
lar routine of your occupation by 
spending a day now and then at the 
sea shore or on a hike in the woods, 
have had four or five weekends at the 
lake, several all-day outings in the 
forest preserves, many an afternoon 


on the ae links, Goniine at ‘a 
beach watching the moon’s broke} 
reflection on the water—your friend 
will say, Oh, so you haven’t had any 
vacation then! You haven’t been ; 
way! 


You can’t get by with a retort liki. 
that of the Boston lady, a life-lon; 
resident of the city of the bean anc 
the cod, who, when asked, Have yotj 
traveled much? replied, Why should |! ty 
travel when I’m already here? . 

The question, Where did you go 
is often asked, of course, merely fo: 
the sake of approaching the subje i 
so that your friends can tell you a-) 
bout their own trips. For they, to bef 
sure, have had real vacations. q 
“fp 

They have had most exciting timesti 
and exhilarating experiences—on the) 
road. They drove from this town to 
that in one day. They made so many}; 
miles on so many gallons of gas. Theyy, 
observed that the highways are muc f 
better in this state than in that. They) 
have made red pencil marks on the | 
road map indicating precisely where} 
they saw an accident or where they} 
themselves narrowly escaped a crash. 
They covered ever so many miles a 
told. They would have been back a) 
day earlier if it had not been neces- 
sary for them to stop to have repairs! 
made on the car. 


Emerson said that “traveling is a 
fool’s paradise.” We agree with him} 
only to this extent that it is foolish’ 
if it yields merely a record of dis- 
tances covered and speeds achieved, 
The poet traveled’ extensively in Con-|} 
cord—and he did it without mechani- 
cal contrivances. 


We have had our vacation this sum- 
mer in the home town and its sur-| 
roundings, How many miles did we. 
cover? How long did it take us to} 
reach places?—We didn’t keep sco 

—Covenant Weekly | 


BEAUTY CONTESTANTS HAVE 
RELIGIOUS BACKGROUNDS | 


Atlantic City, N. J—A Sunday / 
School teacher may become the na- 
tion’s reigning Queen of Beauty—Miss 
America 1957. 


Miss America also may be a church 
choir singer or a church onganist. 


She may: |be the daughter of a min- 
ister or one of 15 contestants in the 
Miss America Pageant whio attributed 
their beauty, health and happiness to 
an abiding faith in God. 


A survey of the backgrounds of the 
50 Miss America Pageant contestants 
reveals solid religious training among 
a high proportion of them. 
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IF or instance, Miss Iowa, 20-year-old 
partha Christine Barsness, of De- 
Hah, Ia., is the daughter of a Lu- 
eran minister, the Rev. E. O. Bars- 
PSs of Decorah. 


One state beauty contest was direct- 
by a church organization, Twilight 
i e, First (‘Christian church, Okla- 
ime iCity, which resulted in the se- 
tion of LaDonna Jane Kramer, 20, 
Loyal, Okla., as her state’s queen. 
Three Pageant beauties taught Sun- 
fay ‘School: Miss Minnesota, Marie 
i Oise Miller, 19, of Winona, Minn.; 
iss North Dakota, Janet Elizabeth 

ith, 20, of Steele, N. D., and Miss 

fichigan, Shirley Ann Gwahson, 19, 

Muskegon, Mich. Miss North Da- 
ota also was her church pianist and 

ss Minnesota soloist with her church 
i oir. 

Church organists are Miss Con- 
secticut, Joy A. Corrado, 21, of Tor- 
ington, Conn., and Miss South Da- 
cota, Lois M. Paulson, 20, of Mobridge, 
a D: 

Miss Mississippi, Marth Annette 
“isdale, 19, of Hattiesburg, Miss., sings 
a her church choir and Miss Nebras- 
ca, Sondra, Diane Knotek, 21, of 
incoln, Nebr., is a church choir solo- 


wl 
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Sandra May Gover, 20-year-old 
Pawnee Indian beauty who is Miss 
Indian America IV, will be an hon- 
ored guest at the Pageant, scheduled 
here Sept. 4 through 8. Miss Gover 
is a Sunday school teacher with the 
Community (Presbyterian church at 
Brigham ‘City, Utah. 


WARNS THEOLOGY MUST AGAIN 
BECOME ‘MOTHER OF SCIENCES’ 

Theology must again become the 
“Mother of the Sciences’ if modern 
thought and life are not to be com- 
pletely secularized, a leading British 
churchman said at Montreat, N. C. 

Dr. Eric Baker, secretary of the 
(Methodist Conference of Great Brit- 
ain, addressed the third Southeastern 
States Faculty Conference. The meet- 
ing, attended by 250 teachers from 
more than 100 southern colleges and 
universities, was sponsored by the 
boards of education of The Methodist 
Church and the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. (Southern.) 

‘Dr. Baker said the Christian teach- 
er must “stand forth in the freedom 
that boldly exposes the limitations of 
natural science to save men from des- 
pair and destruction.” 

He said the “remarkable interest” 


THE LIVING WORD 


By Luther A. Weigle 


“Smell” and 


The nouns and verb which are trans- 
sated “smell” in the King James Ver- 
zion denote only what is pleasing; 
the Hebrew had other words for bad 
odors. The Revised Standard Version 
cetains “smell” for the verb, and in 
a few cases for the noun. But it gen- 
erally uses “fragrance,” “scent,” “per- 
fume,’ or “pleasing odor” for the 
noun, depending upon the context. 


“Sweet smelling myrrh” was an er- 
ror for “liquid myrrh,” and “the 
smell of thy nose” is properly trans- 
lated “the scent of your breath” (Song 
hf Solomon 5;5, 13; 7:8). The “per- 
fume” which Moses was command- 
led to make was “incense” holy to 
tthe Lord; the commandment not to 

ake any like it “to smell thereto” 

eans that nione of it should be made 
«to use as perfume” (Exodus 30:38). 


The term “sweet savour” refers to 
IGod’s pleasure in the odor of burnt 
offerings, and is now translated ‘‘pleas- 


“savour” 


ing odor” (Genesis 8:21 and many 
other occurrences). The word of the 
Lord through the prophet Amos, “I 
will not smell in your solemn assem- 
blies” (5:21) means that the Lord 
will not take pleasure in the burnt 
offerings of their solemn assemblies. 
The revised versions translate the 
clause, “I take no delight in your 
golemn assem\blies.” 


The noun “savour” refers to taste 
in the well-known text about salt 
(Matthew 5:13; Luke 14:34). The verb 
“savour” which appears in Jesus’ re- 
buke to Peter at (Caesarea Philippi 
means to have a taste for, to relish, 
like, or care for (Matthew 16:23; 
Mark 8:33). The Greek verb for which 
it is used means to think, to set the 
mind on, to purpose; it is the verb 
which is translated “Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Je- 
us” (Philippians 2:5). Jesus told Pe- 
ter that his mind was not on the pur- 
poses of God, but of men. 
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shown by British students and teach- — 
ers in Christianity in recent years is — 
due, in part, to the realization that 
“scientific answers are not enough,” * 
But he added that this interest has ; 
not yet made its influence felt as hi 
mong the British masses. ‘ey 


The Methodist leader said ee 
and students also are realizing that 


“the politicians of none of the po- 
litical parties have the answer.” 


He called upon the educators to 
make clear “the ‘Christian me ‘ 
of man” in the modern college and — a 
university. hy 


“Man is not just instinct plus in- i 
telligence,” the said. “Man is able to i 
maintain and pursue ideals. Jesus f 
Christ has revealed the fundamental ss 
truth about man, his nature and des- 
tiny. 

“But while Jesus Christ acaall 
the truth that makes men free, the 
modern world has sought to ignore — 
the foundation of all truth and is ae 
ing to live upon the superstructure.” "a 


The theme of the conference was % 
“Freedom, Responsibility and the i 
Christian Faith.” e 


100,030,000 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


For the first time in the nation’s 
history church members in the Unit-— 
ed States number more than 100 000 
000. 


Continuing an upsurge that goes 4 
back to World War II, church mem- 
bership gains in the past year again t 
outstripped population gains. There 
are 2.8 per cent more church members 
as against 1.8 per cent more people. 


The figures covering all faiths in 
the Continental U. S. were released 
today by the National Council of 
Churches. 


Other notable gains shown in new 
annual statistics on America’s religi- 
ous life include: 


Sunday School enrollments—up 3.4 
per cent for a new total of nearly 
39,000,000. 

Local churches—305,449, represent- 
ing am increase of 5,393 or 1.8 
per cent. 

Pastors with charges—222,018, a sub- 
stantial gain of 8,051. | 

Per capita contributions—$48.81 an- 
nually, up seven per cent. 

The latest annual compilation of 
the Yearbook of American Churches 
to Ibe published Sept. 15 by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, shows 
there are now 100,162,529 church mem- 
bers of all faiths in the United States. 
In the previous year the total was 
97,482,611. 


AY We preach the universality of the gospel, “Christ 


the world we sing, the world to Christ we bring,” 
d daily we pray “Thy Kingdom Come”; 


and yet it 
doubtful if we have permitted the Spirit to build 

our personalities the attitudes that are consistent 
th the sentiment expressed in sermon, song, and 


yer. This is probably another way of saying that 


in 
ual deeds than in verbal affirmation. The reason 
for this inconsistency is that it is possible to become 
husiastic in the realms of concepts and general 


iving faith or a commitment to Christ brings unity 
“ime into a tees life with regard to these 


Is ae tnbt a cae but a personal faith” in God. 


Loving the Dagos and Japs 


of ‘Christian ethics. We recognize readily that it is our 
duty to love our neighbors, but we are reluctant to ad- 
it that it is our duty to love in specific ways the Dagos 

md the Japs living in our community. To love the 
eedy and the poor is clearly our Christian obligation, 
ut this is not so clear when reference is made to Isak, 

e junk dealer, who lives on the other side of the track 

‘poverty and squalor. 


The same discrepancy between the conceptual and 
e concrete is also apparent in the work of the church 
the evangelistic front. We hail the principle of the 
iversality of the gospel but we are embarrassed to 
ply it in the many specific cases within the orbit of 
rsonal contact. 


And yet the principle of universality is part of di- 
ne relation. It was dramatically declared on the day 

of Pentecost when the gospel was proclaimed in lang- 
-uages that were understood by all the Hebrews from 


lay evidently expected that any important apostolic 

eclaration would come in the sacred language of the 

rophets. But this was the surprising phenomenon, they 

ieard the new message about the mighty works of God 

penly enunciated in the many languages of the Medi- 

erranian gentiles. Hence, now there is no holy language. 
There is no one sacred medium for the transmission 
; 3 of the gospel. 


Undoubtedly, this was a hard blow to the nationality 

: conscious Hebrews. But the trouble was, they had not 
read the signs of their time. They had disobeyed God 
the Father of the Old Testament, collectively and indi- 


vidually, they had rejected the Son who came tor 


the covenant, and now they heard that their Go 

set up a new nation, “a nation born in a day” to be 
bearer of His gospel to all mankind. These people 
not realize that even as they saw the tongues of | 
and experienced the rushing of a mighty wind, 
heard the new tidings proclaimed in the many languags 
that the curtain was rolling down on the last act of t 
old dispensation. Now there was a new day, a spiritua 
community had appeared upon earth, not limited to | I 
race or nationality, but with a fern message destir 
ed to be proclaimed in all the languages of the world, 


Christian Church international 


The international character of the Christian coal 
was one of the first principles challenged by a narro 
bigotry within the early church. This issue the church 
were called upon to settle at a congregational meeting 
in Jerusalem. It seemed to some that the Gentiles shoul¢ 
be required to come into the new community by way 
of the Hebrew tradition. But this gathering was not 
governed by the prevalent nationalism. This was very 
evident from the new source of authority recognized 
in the resolution sent around to the churches. The in- 
troduction to this resolution read, “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and us.” The universality of the gospel is 
by divine decree. It is interesting to note that this first 
congregational resolution was not railroaded through 
the assembly by the eloquence of the executive in charge, 
or by maneuvers of petty politicians on the sidelines. 
It was the expression of the Spirit of God who in this 
case revealed Himself as inherent in the congregation. 


Christianity came into the world at a time when Greek 
culture was dominant in the Mediterranean countries. 
This situation became another challenge to the new re- 
ligion, for culture with its learning, skills, achievements, 
and talents emphasizes differences hates individuals 
and groups. Christianity had to meet this challenge 
squarely. Thus, one of the leaders of the early church 
wrote a circular letter to all the brethren outside of 
Palestine urging them not to permit their faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ to become mixed up with distinction of 
persons. Boldly the venerable apostle passed the sen- 
tence, “If ye have respect of persons, ye commit sin.” 
Any attempt to build up prestige by catering to the 
wealthy was condemned. Flattery for the rich and con- 
tempt for the poor are foreign elements in the congre- 
gation of God. : 


Two Great Obstacles 


Nationality (language) and cultural differences have 
been the two great obstacles that have impeded the 
realization of the principle of universality down to our 


ra. But coming down the centuries and home to 
own land, we find a peculiar situation. In America, 
melting pot of the nations, descendants of the an- 
t people around the icdnerranea are probably 
ig on the same street as we are and still the dis- 
tpens are apparent. We live at the crossroads of the 

d where the representatives of the Hebrews and 
Gentiles, the Greeks and the Romans, pass our door 
ry day. But even in this glorious isha of liberty and 
ality we need to listen to the apostolic exortation, 
re is no distinction, and the warning that follows, 
“respect of persons in the church is sin. In every lit- 
‘village as well as in the big cities, the Christian 
ception of internationalism must be revived both in 


aching and practice. 


Hi 


i e “open door” policy has not always been practical, 
- even possible for the Scandinavian Lutherans in 
Ls country. In the hectic days of the “land taking” 
. rches were organized often through encouragement 
| financial aid from relatives and interested persons 
*k in the old country who were concerned about the 
mitual welfare of kinfolks and friends of the same 
sionality. No wonder there developed a spirit of ex- 
‘sion which today reminds me of a streamer outside of 
sas station down in the Catskills, “Gentiles not served 
me.” A case more in point is probably the following: 
se writer recalls that at an organizational meeting of 
new congregation in a university city, a pious old dea- 
1 solemnly declared, “Let it be understood from 
2 very beginning that this church is for Norwegians 
lly.” Such expressions must be appraised in the light 
the historical period and the local situation. What a 
avesty upon church work if such notions had pre- 
riled! 


Putting it into Practice 


‘There are two ways of putting the (principle of uni- 
srsality into practice among us. The first is the in- 
rect method by way of the foreign mission; the sec- 
ad is the direct method of personal contact, the latter 
sing the more difficult but also the far more spiritually 
-warding way. At this point we are back to where we 


SHURCHMEN WARNED 


ja we MS gs cen peu diate aaaeid 


add to their meager income by picking in our fields. 


PE Ce Erna here 


started. It is relatively easy to express our interest in ~ : 
the general cause of missions in song, sermon, and pray- 
er, and even by a sizable donation; it is a more intimate 
and personal approach to go out of your way to invite 
a Greek family living on the outskirts of town to Sun 
day School and church services. To step into your of 
fice and write a check in favor of the mission in South | 
America is certainly a commendable act, but it is a dif- 
ferent type of service to participate personally in som 
kind of organized effort to reach with the gospel the 
Mexican laborers and share-croppers come North to 


It is easier to adjust in the conceptual realm than in 
the concrete. 


It would be a real test of missionary spirit to approach 
these strangers in our midst and let them know at least 


Laie 


‘But there are encouraging cases developing in our 
midst in recent years. Not far from where this is writ- 
ten a small struggling Lutheran church affiliated with 
UELC was rudely shaken out of its traditional smug : 
nationality consciousness by a virulent attack of Flor- i 
ida fever. Now the church adopted the “open door — 
policy.” Now there are ten or twelve different nation- 
alities worshipping together in the closest harmony 
in the congregation. Here the Birds and the Joslyns 
meet the Micaronis and the Mednaskys on Sunday morn- 
ing. Here the Blocks and the Ericksons sing the same 
good old Lutheran hymns as the Watanens and the 
Richardsons. Here the Clapps. worship in the same pew 
with the Werkmeisters and the Pepmullers. And the 
polyglot pastor is the friend of all. This is as it should 
be. This congregation is demonstrating before the 
world the cosmopolitan character of the Christian 
church. It is like a small corner of the United Nations, — 
only without the wrangling and the vetoes of the latter. 


The remedy for unhealthy conditions in a local church 
like decreased attendance, loss of members, and gener- 
al indifference is not always more funds and more | 
equipment. A revival in practice of the basic principle — 
of the universality of the gospel may do wonders even — 
in our day. 


ADIO, TV WON'T LEAD PEOPLE TO GOD 


Methodist Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of Los Angeles 
arned a group of Christian educators at Los Angeles 
at personal relations, not religious television and radio 
-ograms, lead men to God. 

Addressing the annual International Audio-Visual 
rorkshop of the National Council of Churches, the 
shop said he didn’t believe many people would be 
aved” by the mass communication means of television. 


“The problem we face . is getting the idea across — 
that religion has to do with all of life, not just one © 
special activity on Sunday,” he declared. “To put on a 
special religious program simply increases the split in 
our thinking. All programs and all activities must be 
aware of the Christian framework of life.” 

More than 300 ministers, church workers and Chris- | 

(Continued on page 13) 


I am a circuit rider, and have 
a been for thirty years now. Label- 
oie led a professor, and conscious that 
- one cannot be a professor unless one 
professes, I go about the country 
addressing churches, schools, and 
NG unions. Almost always these days 
4 I am taken on the grand tour 
_ through the latest buildings and 
brought on tiptoe before the latest 
‘Ng gadgets. In the schools it is lighting, 
he in the churches mood, and in the 
_ union halls it is an air-conditioning 
system which I am asked to admire. 
_ I recently read about the latest 
~ of all devices in school architecture 
~ —an advanced design which permits 
fa ‘supervisory officer in the school 
to see everything going on in the 
_ room without being seen. Big 
: Brother is not only present, but in- 
_ visible! This, is, of course, the next 
step beyond the intercom system 
which permits the boss to speak 
_ without being spoken to. Both sys- 
_ tems are diabolically destructive of 
manhood. A man who is any kind 
of man at all insists on facing the 
person to whom he would speak. 


pr’ 


In one of my latest tours, I was 
shown an entire room full of the 
latest IBM machines. These ma- 

chines, I was told, made record- 
keeping easy. I was not terribly 
impressed, because I believe that 
too many shiny machines and too 
many new gadgets are spiritually 
subversive and debilitating. In the 
_ schools, these methods inevitably 
turn the child into a statistic. And 
since machines are so orderly and 
children so unruly, the system must 
assert itself more all the time. 


About a year ago I was a teach- 
er at a school of the prophets. My 
classes were composed of ministers. 
One of the brethren took me for 


You can have the gimmicks--- 


'll Take the Teacher 4 


By Kermit Eby 


a walk to tell me about his new 
plant, which had everything from 
shiny kitchens to earphones for the 
deaf, plus a mortgage. I asked him 
if he alone carried on all these ac- 
tivities of a suburban church. “Not 


entirely,” he replied. “I did have 
a part-time secretary, but she quit 
because she was underpaid.” I 


asked him if he did not think that 
he would be better served with a 
full-time secretary, assistant min- 
ister, and educational director. 


Sc Ea cs aE a 
The public schools have just 


opened, and the Sunday Schools 
are getting into full swing. We think 
this article from the Gospel Mes- 
senger will be appreciated by all. 
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“Yes,” he replied, “but costs for 
staff go on year after year. Mort- 
gages can be lifted. And until the 
debt is paid, it is a unifying force.” 

This reminded me that I know 
a church whose mortgage has been 
paid and whose country club ele- 
ment has prevailed. Ten thousand 
dollars is now being raised —for 
air-conditioning in the church. I 
expect that this is an effort to 
duplicate the atmosphere of the 
Catacombs, which were so cool. 
However, that is not the reason giv- 
en. Rather, “we need a__ project 
which will unite us. We also need 
comfort on hot summer days, in 
order to get the Lord’s work done.” 

I am willing to wager that those 
who will not do the Lord’s work 
unless his house is air-conditioned 
will not do the Lord’s work at all. 

This same church, by the way, 
tried to hire an educational direc- 
tor for $3,500 a year or less—and 
to date, no educational director has 
appeared on the scene. Nor does 


this church have a library of eve 
a dozen good books which mig! 
be of use to its Sunday school teacl 
ers. Needless to say, this churc 
lacks inspiration of a function, 
kind. | 

In Washington, D. C., union hal 
are being dedicated every day- 
one more ostentatious than anothe 
As a cynical unionist once expres: 
ed it to me: “Nothing is too good fc 
the workers—whom the worker 
employ.” But it is obvious, too, th 
the workers are proud of their glass 
topped desks which their bosses er 
joy. The psychology of this enjoy 
ment might be stated as “the peo 
ple who represent us are big an 
rich and powerful.” These unio: 
monuments are not fully equipper 
unless they have bars and occa 
sionally slot machines. A youns 
protege of mine recently discover 
ed that his educational program wai 
financed from the earnings of th¢ 
one-armed bandits. At the time he 
was young and idealistic, and car. 
ried away with the idea that eco: 
nomic choices are moral choices. He 
believed that it is not the amoun: 
we spend but for what we spenc 
which determines our life, 


It seems to me that the union 
movement would be better served 
if there were fewer Philip Murray 
and William Green halls, and more 
Murray and Green scholarshine for 
the sons and daughters of working 
men. If there were thousands of 
full-support scholarships, many an 
able young person might get an edu- 
cation who otherwise might never 
see the inside of a post-high-school 
class. Most certainly this would be 
a better way to maintain our much- 
talked-about freedoms, than to for- 
ever hold out our hands for gov- 


“thease pace 


ment subsidies for military train- 


Dur churches parade the statis- 
of an ever-expanding member- 
i; our schools are proud of their 
wing number of graduates; our 
ions boast of their dues-paying 
bers. We assume that it is not 
tality that matters, but only quan- 
. The fallacy in such reasoning is 
iy simple. In actuality, the man 
Jalways more important than the 
stem. 
HRecently I checked through the 
ficers’ report of the A.F.L. Teach- 
5 Union (published in The Amer- 
an Teacher. The entire issue was 
wvoted to salaries, tenure, retire- 
ents, and so on. Now certainly 
fase things are important; it is im- 
tant that, especially in the Unit- 
States, the teacher stand up for 
5 rights. Too often in this coun- 
he has been treated like a glor- 
ted hired hand. However, it also 
lems to me that some part of that 
gazine should have been used 
iw the discussion of the real prob- 
‘ns inherent in teaching, especial- 
those problems suffered by big- 
sy teachers overwhelmed by sys- 
eee 
The big-city teacher in the pub- 
- school system must keep endless 
cords, teach numberless classes, 
ke on so-called “extra-curricular” 
-tivities, and, in general, act as 
sother, counselor, official, admin- 
trator, policeman, bookkeeper, and 
litician. As the years pass, she 
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FILMS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 


: 's ” 
se nation’s Sunday schools every week as a “captive 


-dience. 


“That the fare offered them is meager—everyone 


iments,” he said. 


Mr. Ferguson explained that the audio-visual depart- 
sents of the various denominations generally are a part 
£ the promotional departments, a situation that cre- 


tes a problem in itself. 


“As a result, about 75% of the films made have dealt 
ith subjects which have only a 25% interest range 


epi tember 11, 1956 joie 


is increasingly overwhelmed by the 
massiveness of detail work, so that 
the question arises, “When does the 
teacher get the time to teach?” 
Meanwhile, she is expected to be 
forever responsive to the often im- 
possible and conflicting demands of 
schoolboard, principals, parents, su- 
pervisors, other teachers. 

Now the teaching process itself 
is a difficult one. It is essentially 
the task of filling up a vacuum. 
The teacher, standing alone before 
her class at the beginning of that 
forty minute period, realizes that 
the creation of the situation de- 
pends upon her. It is not merely 
intellectual knowledge that is re- 
quired of her; it is emotional in- 
tensity. A friend once told me that 
teaching was a job for “controlling 
women.” This is to some extent 
true; it is also a job demanding 
imagination, the ability to abandon 
oneself to the situation, the ability 
to be coherent and focussed under 
great stress. My question, then, is: 
“Why not let the teacher concen- 
trate on teaching, and give the PTA 
jobs, the hall monitorships, the 
bookkeeping, and all the other time- 
consuming chores to professional 
secretaries and policemen?” 

But the system is as it is. Not 
only do we harry our teachers with 
continuous chores; we insist on fur- 
ther harrying them with loyalty 
oaths and an unceasing list of ta- 
boos. I come more and more to un- 
derstand what Jesus meant when 


he said, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of heaven and all these things shall — 
be added.” 


Perhaps the first of these “things” 


to be added is respect for self and — 
for profession. I have always been _ 
angered by George Bernard Shaw’s © 
comment: “Those who can do, and — 
those who can’t, teach. 
better. I know that the good teach- — 
er is an artist. The good teacher — 
must stimulate and excite ao 
create clarity; she must have end- — 
less sympathy, and yet, within the | 
confines of the role, must remain 
as much as possible impartial and 
impersonal, The system itself seems 
set up for the precise purpose of — 
discouraging real people from en- 
tering the profession at all. 
Traditionally the great teachers _ 
have been lonely, wandering men, 
men who were grateful for one real — 
student. Jesus Christ had twelve — 
disciples, and one of them was Ju- 


das Iscariot. The teacher’s job in ‘ 
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this tradition has also been to re- 3 
fine the emotions of men, to clarify, — 


to inspire. The teacher is only oc- 
casionally an actor, an entertainer, 


but certainly he shares the func- ie 
tion of the gadfly (which Socrates — 


saw so long ago) with the artist. 
Great teachers, like great artists, 
have been traditionally far ahead © 
of their world, and of most of the 
people in it. Saints and heroes, 
Jaques Maritain tells us, are the 
great teachers of mankind. 


—Gospel Messenger — 


in the local church,” he said. “Commercial firms have 
made the other 75%.” 


Mr. Ferguson criticized church film producers for 


failure to find a format, a style of production and a 


length best suited for church use. 


‘We have leaned heavily on the Hollywood dramatic 
type production, which is costly to make,” he said. “The 
most characteristic church film is 


the 30-minute dra- 


matically-slanted documentary. There are indications, 


teaching.” 


however, that 30 minutes may be too long for effective 
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LA MISION EVANGELICA LUTERANA EN CO- 
OMBIA,” so read the letterhead of the stationery on 
hich the following letter written from Pastor Arnfeld 
lorck was written —J.W.N. 


+ 


astor Wilches Installed: 

The Luther League in particular will be interested 
n knowing that Pastor Pausanias Wilches, who was or- 
_dained a year ago last June, was installed July 29 as 
1e pastor of our Bogota church. He has been assistant 
astor since his ordination, Gerhard Ostrem being the 
senior pastor. We are striving to place the work here 
nore and more in the hands of Colombians and there- 
re believe that it is an important step forward each 
ime a congregation has a national pastor. It is encourag- 
ing to hear Pastor Wilches’ solidly Biblical and Christ- 
centered sermons. He also teaches Catechism in the 
Bible Institute which it has been my privilege to head 
this year in Pastor Harold Olson’s absence. 


“Growing Pains” At Bible Institute: 


3 ; Te 
Sede la. 


s history. The school year will close with a special 
ervice in our church on Reformation Day. You probably 


elementary day schools, a few have gone on to study 
theology and become pastors, and others go back to their 
“communities and jobs as ae and more ef- 


ve Sel a at of the old building for additional dors 
-Itory space (See accompanying picture). 


Colombian Luther League Organizes: 
At the annual meeting of our still unorganized church 
a Colombian Luther League was organized with the 
interesting name of “Juventud del Castillo Fuerte” 
(Youth of the Mighty Fortress). This identifies us as a 
Lutheran youth group and automatically gives us the 
great hymn of the Reformation as our Luther League 
hymn. Leagues from Bogota, El Cocuy, Sogamoso, and 
Parpa will be active in this national organization. While 
the missionaries pushed hard to have a Colombian elect- 
ed as Luther League president, majority vote favored 
Miss Belva Nerlien, capable youth director during the 
past few years on our Colombian field. 
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Another Student Goes Abroad For Graduate Study: 

In September Mr. Gustavo Rodriguez and family y i 
leave for St. Paul, Minnesota. Mr. Rodriguez plans Bi 
study education at the University of Minnesota it 
preparation for special service in our educational “a 
gram in Colombia. He is an active member of the 
gota congregation, serving as its treasurer and teachi 
its Adult Bible Class. Until recently he was an acer 
ant at United Bible Societies of Bogota. Mr. Rodrigue 
is also chairman of our Field Education Committee ant 
a member-at-large of our Provisional Ads 
Council in Colombia which will function until a a0 
can be organized. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 

Arnfeld C. Morck 4 

{ 

Hi Leaguers dj 
My oldest boy started kindergarten today, and do 


envy him! He’s got seventeen good years ahead of him 
Seventeen years to learn well all the things that I only 
half learned. Seventeen years to read the books I didn’ 
read and to develop the skills I left untapped. Seven- 
teen years to cultivate interests, to make’ friends, anc 
to do a host of interesting and worthwhile things A 

I don’t know how he’ll make out. He'll probably “fluk 
the dub” just like his Dad and waste some of these 
best years of his life. But I hope not, 

I hope that when he leaves college he will have é 
rich store of knowledge and experience to draw from 
I hope he’ll have a real appreciation for the fine thing: 
of life. I hope he’ll have interests and friends to follow 
him always. . 

I'm making up for lost time, but somehow one can 
never fully succeed at the job. You're still in school 
don’t squander your opportunity. You don’t have seven- 
teen years, but you do have five or six or seven or eight 


Use them well! How about it?—J .W.N. 
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Time is Life 


By Howard Clark 


ne is the most perishable commodity in the world. 
ju don’t use it, but waste it, it is gone forever. Up- 
$ dial in Tunbridge Wells, England, are the words, 
_ can waste me, but you cannot stop me.” If you 
another waiting, you waste his time and waste 
completely he can never get it back again. 


| important is this matter of being punctual that 
niatrists have devoted much study to the problem. 
+ have searched the inner works of the mind to 
‘the reason some people are habitually late. These 
of science have come to the conclusion that those 
are habitually late are so deliberately. 


.e desire to be late springs from one of several self- 
motives, One is that it gives a person a false sense 
portance. He feels, “He had to wait for me.” Or 
fay come from a lawless spirit, a spirit of rebellion. 
person asserts himself by saying, “No one can 
= me be on time.” 


may even be a form of self-punishment. The late- 
sr may feel inferior to others and, within his heart, 
Sys, “I’m not so important. I might as well be late.” 
, too, it is a subtle way of drawing attention to one- 
Everyone else has arrived and so they look at you 
4 you enter the room. Or they think of you while 
- are waiting. Whatever the inner cause, being late 
's a complete disregard for others and is in violenee 
"All things whatsoever ye would that men should’ 
“0 you, do ye even so to them” (Matthew 7:12). 


the other hand, being punctual gives you a pleas- 
warm feeling. It is relaxing. If you are always be- 
H time, you are in a constant state of tension. When 
look at your watch or clock and see that you are 
ag to be late, your muscles tighten with shock. How- 
wr, if you see that you are going to be on time, you 
x, and feel contented with yourself. 


“unctuality has been one of the characteristics of 
4t men of all ages. When George Washington was 
ident of the United States, his dinner hour was four 
tock. At that time, he always sat down to the table, 
ther his guests had arrived or not. 


One day a new member of Congress was invited to 
Washington home for dinner. The man did not get 
re until the meal was half over. Washington did not 
slogize but said, “We are rather punctual here, sir. 

cook never asks whether the company has arrived, 
- whether the hour has.” 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, former Chancellor of the 
iversity of Chicago, is a man of many and varied 
lyities. One may wonder how he manages to accomp- 
} so much. The answer is simple. He starts on time. 


"THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 


Each day he has finished his breakfast and begun His 7 
work ‘by six o’clock. ie 


In her book, How to Get Places on Time, Catherine 


‘Bartel advises one how to form the habit of being on _ 


time. She says, (1) Get started. Don’t go back for any 
reason. (2) Try to be a few minutes early. Hh 

If you are customarily prompt, you will make friends. s 
Other fellows enjoy going places and doing things with 
someone who is on time. G 

(From the forthcoming book, For Fellows Only, to be Wy 
printed by Zondervan).. kG 


Symbols of the Christian Church a 
THE SYMBOLS OF THE APOSTLES ! 


Matthew: 


No group of people was 
so despised by the Jews 
of Jesus’ time as those 
that compromised with 
Rome and entered into 
the service of the hated 
foreign power. Matthew, 
sometimes called Levi, 
was such a collaborator. 
He was a tax collector for 
Rome and had been a- 
warded the choice spot at 
Capernaum on the over- 
land customs route between Damascus and the Med- . 
iterranean. Here Jesus found him in his toll booth and 

Matthew had much to leave ‘because his position was 

invited him to leave all and follow Him. 
a lucrative one. Rome would instruct her officials as 
to the amount of money that she expected from any one 
district; whatever more the official could collect was 
his! Matthew was therefore in line to make a real “Kill- 
ing,” and it was little wonder that the tax collectors 
were hated. They were not only collaborators but 
thieves in the eyes of the Jews. 

Yet Jesus surmounted these barriers. He invited 
Matthew to become one of His followers, and He feast- 
ed in Matthew’s home in the company of other tax col- 
lectors. Perhaps it was this very attitude of love on the 
part of Jesus that was instrumental in causing Matthew 
to forsake a life of wealth for the way of the cross. 

Tradition has ascribed to Matthew the authorship of 
the gospel that ‘bears his name. 

On his shield are three money bags symbolic of his 
career as a tax collector. Sometimes it bears a battle- 
ax for tradition says that he was crucified on a Tau 
cross and decapitated in’ Ethiopia. 


THE Ameen LUTHERAN 


BY THE FIRESIDE 


SELF-RESPECT 


I have to live with myself, and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know; 

I want to be able, as days go by, 

Always to look myself in the eye; 

I don’t want to stand with the setting 
sun 

And hate myself for the things I’ve 
done. 


I want to go out with my head erect; 


I want to deserve all men’s respect; 


I want to be able to like myself; 

But here in the struggle for fame and 
pelf 

I don’t want to look at myself and 
know 

That I’m bluster and bluff and empty 

- show. 


J never can hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see, 

I know what others may never know— 
I never can fool myself, and so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience-free. 


—Author Unknown 


DO WE HEAR THE TRUMPETS? 


An old legend says that Lucifer 
was asked after he had been cast into 
hell what he missed most of the hea- 
ven he had lost. He replied, “I miss 
the call of the silver trumpets in the 
morning.” 

Do we hear the umnpets blowing 
their call to service and to victory? 
Or do the noises around us dull our 
spiritual hearing until we fail to hear 
the trumpets of God challenging us 
to deeds of faith? 

It is so easy to be convinced that the 
present evil conditions jare so en- 
trenched that we cannot prevail in 
our efforts for righteousness. But 
when we hear the trumpets of God 
things look quite different. We real- 
ize that if we hold steady in our con- 
victions and loyalty to God, God will 
work on our behalf. We then awaken 
to the fact that God can use even us. 
Suddenly we become eager to serve 
Him anywhere and in any way. 

We see men and women lifting their 
heads to hear the trumpet notes, 
while others tell them there is not a 
sound in the air. Brave disciples of 
Jesus Christ, they stand erect, they 
throw back their shoulders, with fire 
in their hearts they listen for the com- 
mand to go forward. Against insur- 
mountable obstacles they march to 
victory. 

Do we hear the trumpets? They call 
us to 


“A faith that shines more bright and 


clear . 
When tempests rage without; 
That when in danger knows no fear, 
In darkness feels no doubt.” 


—The Free Methodist 


HIS EXAMPLE 

There are little eyes upon you, and 
they’re watching night and day; 

There are little ears that quickly 
take in every word you say; 

There are little hands all eager to 
do everything you do; 

And a little boy who’s dreaming of 
the day ‘he’ll be like you. 


You’re the little fellow’s idol; 
the wisest of the wise; 

In his little mind, about you no sus- 
picions ever rise; 

He ‘believes in you devoutly, holds 
that all you say and do. 

He will say and do in your way when 
he’s grown up just like you. 


There’s a wide-eyed little fellow who 
believes you’re always right; 

And his ears are always open, and 
he watches day and night; 

You are setting an example every 
day in all you do; 

For the little boy who’s waiting to 
grow up to be like you. 


—Edgar A. Guest 


you’re 


LIFE IS A JOURNEY 


. . not a home; a road, not a city 
of habitation. And the enjoyments 
and blessings we have along the way 
are but little inns on the roadside, 
where we may he refreshed for a 
moment, that we may with new 
strength press on to the goal. 


You will meet today ten men or 
women; perhaps twenty, or perhaps a 
hundred. Every one of them, will have 
his or her day brightened or darken- 
ed by the tone and manner of your 
greeting. You can put a little more 
spring into the step and a little more 
joy into the heart of everyone of them 
by a cheerful, confident salutation. 


Every worthwhile accomplishment, 
big or little, has its stages of drudgery 
and triumph; a beginning, a struggle, 
and a victory. 


A few friends with whom to coun- 
sel, a few good books to read and ab- 
sorb, and with courage and faith we 
are well-equipped for the facing of 
lifes difficulties and disappointments, 
as well as its pleasures and successes. 


Lives are made of chapters. 
one is written it cannot be revil 
but we can write a new chapter vi 
each new day.—Phillips Brooks. | 


THE DIVINE TOUCH 
“Christ talked of grass and wind | { 
rain, 

Of fig trees and fair weather, 
And made it His delight to bri 
Heaven and earth together. 


{ 


He spoke of lilies, vines and cor 
The sparrow and the raven, __ 
And words so natural, so divine, 4 
Were on men’s hearts engraven. 


And yeast and bread and flax anc 
cloth, 
And eggs and fish and candles— 
See how the most familiar things} 
He most divinely handles. 


—Author Not Kno 


j 
i 


Wife: Tell me, doctor, what is 
husband’s trouble? 


Doctor: He has a severe case | 
voluntary inertia. 


Wife: My goodness. And I 
been thinking he was just plain la} 


“Do you and your wife ever thi 
the same?” Mr. Tucker asked 
next-door neighbor, Mr. Alderson. 
had been hearing) so much noise cor 
ing from the Alderson household “ 
had to know. 


“Oh, yes,” Mr. Alderson replie 
“Whenever I’m jout late we do. SI 
keeps thinking what she’ll say 7 
I get home, and so do I.” 


Gluey Gleanings says: Just abo 
the time you think you can mak 
both ends meet, somebody moves tk 
ends, 


Joe: “Where is Eddie?” 


Bob: “In the hospital. His girl thre 
him. over.” 


“That shouldn’t put him in a 
ar 4 


Bob: “But you ought to see what sl 
threw him over.” 


Jember 17, 1956 


} tchmen Warned Radio, 
WNon’t Lead People to God 


(Continued from page 7) 


¥/education directors from 33 denominations assem- 
}}on the University of Southern California campus 
ihe workshop. They spent a week studying the pro- 
on and better use of audio-visual materials for 
feeh work. 


‘oo often, filmed and recorded religious programs 
elevision and radio get sentimental and really ap- 
only to the soap opera audience,” Bishop Kennedy 
“They are really very corny. 


} think, too, that not many people are going to be 
d by television. We ought, therefore, to consider 
‘television and radio work as a means of encourag- 
jpeople to get into the churches. That is, it is in 
fonal relationships and fellowships that men are led 


+od. 9 


ine Methodist leader said he felt it was a mistake 
#onsider that “we can deal with people religiously 
gh mass methods.” 


eaple need to have the sense of belonging—to the 
ler fellowship, the churches, that is,” he said. “The 


CORRECTIONS FOR 
MINISTERIAL DIRECTORY 


Lease insert in your copies of Year 
wx, 1956 and Appointment Book 
‘Pastors: 


der address of Pastor Adolph 
th, North Hollywood, Calif. Phone 
‘83 (applies to both office and res- 


H. Lyle Guyer 


this change from Blair, Nebr.: 


GUYER AND HANSEN 


LOANS 
INSURANCE — REAL ESTATE 


Successor to N. T. Lund Co. 
Blair, Nebraska 


pee BRE ERAN IRL AN PON POAT RET REM TRE AVANT TR 


A FOR FALL WEDDINGS... 


thing that worries me is that we will be simply a part 
of the disease of our time instead of part of the healing, 
by over-using some of these methods.” 


Bishop Kennedy said he felt the “mass movement” of — 
these times was a part of humanity’s overall trouble — 
and that it was up to the Church to re-establish a man’s © 
individual status and dignity. 


“But you don’t do that through mass communication 
unless you find a different approach than we have yet 
discovered,” he said. 


Henry Noerdlinger, research consultant for Motion 
Picture Producer Cecil B. DeMille, told the delegates — 
a film that derives its topic from the Bible “must pay © 
attention to the Bible.” 


“If the story is placed in the period of which the 
Scriptures speak, scholarly investigations, ancient his- 
tory and archeology must be considered also, he said. 


“However, whether a Biblical motion picture is made 
for entertainment or as a documentary,” he added, “ 
has to hold an audience at all times or else the greatest 
message it may contain will be proclaimed to empty 
halls.” 


Living 
Benefits 


a emer for Lutherans 


through 
Life Insurance 


8 - 70 St., Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 

: Luth. Church, 345 Ovington 
‘ve., Brooklyn 

one: Office SHore Rd. 8-4024 


these 
Res. 


inder Pastor William Larsen, 
ine numbers: Office 3560; 


‘ shall appreciate information on 
er possible changes. —P.C.J. 


FOLDING 
— BANQUET 
TABLESE CHAIRS 


Direct 

Prices & 
2 Discounts 
To CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ;~ 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS 
» The Monroe Compan 
414 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


' Write 
| for 
Eatalog 


The new and popular 


Ae idea for bridal showers, 


cone he gifts—the exquisite 


Ye BRIDE’S 
PRAYER BOOK 


More and more brides 
are carrying the BRIDE’S 
PRAYER BOOK, 
uniquely their own. 
Contains presentation 
page, decorated certifi- 
cate, ribbon marker. 
Gift-boxed. Two deluxe 


{utheran. 


Brotherhood 


mail coupon below 


white bindings: leather, | aeliliee eileen | 
gold stamped, $6.00; | LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD [| 
Fabrikoid, silver r 701 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
eee stamped, $3.75. Please send me information on how I 5 
8 /] Even more beautiful when dec- I can participate in LB’s Living Benefits. 
pte aA orated with fall flowers. I | 
LAr | Name. ee I 
MUHLENBERG PRESS eriavecenia 
, : Bl Address. | 
| | 
* hs HS state 
Order from Lutheran Publishing House Ce ee ae ee 


Blair, Nebraska 


AnLi¢ 


Bae 1956-57 Budget. 00) 0 L 

Percentages (approximate) ‘ . 10% a oh 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS Total — dren's” ‘School ‘Gen " 

Received Homes Fund Fund _ Mission 

| 23253.24/| 1358.271 5828.01] 6919.71] 5324 


Easton, Calif., Immanuel Hv. Luth. Church from Mrs. Magelene Rasmussen in 
memory of ‘Mrs. Mary Nelson $2.51, Fa a ee ae, a ha! 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hansen in ‘memory of Mrs. John Jorgensen $3, oi dy mee = fe bee a ee A 

_ from Immanuel Ladies Aid in memory of Mrs. Mary Brodersen Nielsen $5, | . : ia 

from Mr. and Mrs. Robert Petersen in memory of Mr. Andrew Pilegard $5 | . 
from Mrs. Maren Marthedal in memory of Mrs. Mary Brodersen Nielsen i we Bi ze is US i ae 
$3. Total $18.50 50. | 18.50]. 
_ Kenosha, Wis., St. Mary’s Ev. Luth. Church 8.Q. 00 0.0" 10.0: 0) 105.00! 
Belmond, Ia., from Mr. and Mrs. Jens P. Johnson in memory of their daughter LAT eS Mini | eater et ch (laa 
7 Ruby Johnson, Westbrook, Maine 00). a Br oe AAR 4 ie pines Aes (ery 

‘Cedar Falls, Ia., Nazareth Luth. ‘Church S.Q. .00 4 4210.00 0: . 
aupaca, Wis., Trin. Ev. Luth. Church S.Q. ; 2. 

"Sleepy Eye, Minn., Trin. Luth. Church from relatives and friends in memory \! ieee 
of Mrs. Mildred Schneider 00. se ae SO:Ol eae 

- Coon Rapids, Ia., Immanuel Luth. . ~ 5 ‘ 

Racine, Wis., from relatives and friends in memory of Marius Svendsen, Ra- | 


7 ‘Chicago, Ill., Atonement Luth. Church §.Q. nee 00° A 3 
_ Lincoln, Nebr., Our Saviour’s Luth. Church §8.Q. i. 7 10.000! 
mBlair, Nebr., from relatives: and friends..in “memory of \A, Clarence \Vigy) Mirai l 0) 2 22 lve. setcol esevesssbes seve tye tesbnt still eeeaeeenegeest nt ee 
and Mrs. Arnold Nielsen $1, Miss Taleta Elfeldt $1, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Nelson and Mr. and Mrs. Dick Nelson, Cedar Falls $5 


Blair, Nebr., from relatives and friends in memory of A. Clarence Vig: Rev. | 
and Mrs. Leo Andersen, Greenville, Mich. $1, Rev. Wesley Andersons, | 
Humboldt, Ia., Mr. and Mrs. Alfred R. Jensen and Anna Beck, Milligan, | 
Nebr. $10, Rev. and Mrs. Kai Nyegaard, Oshkosh, Wis. $10, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Vig, Albert Lea, Minn. $5, and Mrs. Lillie Betker, eacsera ial 


he dete 
Denver, Colo., St. Mark’s Luth. Church §.Q. 
Elk Horn, Ia. ,sent by ‘A Friend’ in memory of departed friends of Salem 


Des Moines, la., Highland Park Luth. Church S.Q. au 0. ‘ } 10.0! .00! 105.00 10.00] — 
Co. Bluffs, Ia., Our Saviour’s Luth. Church given by Anna Olsen in me RRS eA MAb a ued Ey. Put oe 
of Mrs. Carl M, Olsen and Miss Nicoline Petersen, both of Elk Horn 
Denver, Colo., St. Mark’s Luth. Church Anonymous Donor 
Oregon, Wis., St. John’s Luth. Church S.Q. ae : ¥ 0 
Neola, Ia., St. Paul’s Luth. Church Syn. Quota 8. 126.00] 30.00: 
i In memory of Hilis Christensen from: Ray W. Haneeh, Co. Bluffs, Ia., 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Johnson, Co. Bluffs, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Aplin, !... 
Los Angeles, Calif., Mrs. Mathilda te Los Angeles, and Mr. and Mrs. | | 
LaVern Bach, Co. Bluffs, Ia. : I 002 ee 
26916. 85{| 1603.02] 7250.01 73 6.71 6112.71 


1956 Budget 111144.00]| |16000.00|25000. 00|10000.00|16745.00/43399.00 
Pe oninges (approximate) .. | 100 Pet. t. || [Sead 1) 2 Sie er OS ail Jad .39 
ag Oy cd eae a aR Foreign 1956 
Missions South Luth. 
; SPECIAL MISSIONS Total (Wherel/Most Amer. Japan Santal Sudan World Jewish 
ate att AE ved Needed) Mission Mission Mission Mission Action pote 
) Previously jacknowledzed | (September 1, 1956) 2... | 5074 ELE 1256.27] § $498. 181 95 9559.65] 5776.16] 8937.31116445. 85 
Neenah, Wis., sent by Our Savior’s Luth Church (Anonymous).. F 
Blair, Nebr., from Rey. and Mrs. Geo. J. Robertson in memory 
of Mrs. Ida Nielsen, Fresno, Calif., and in memory of Lena 
PE CCL SCT ee MCAS Oe LL Mires tan eu sraar entail Naudia aSedece hin censealeusicubeivenoanate space 
Payvasnineton  Tsland\ Wis; Urin’ uuth: (Si oSo ks. s. ii isccncast tes bones acess 
Sleepy Hye, Minn., Trin. Luth. Church, from relatives and 
‘ friends in memory of Mrs. Mildred Schneider ................00..0..... 
Elk Horn, Ia., Luth. Church donated by Mrs. Andrew Petersen .. 
Cedar Falls, Ia., Nazareth Luth. S. S. for support of a seminary 
Student-in imemory of Rev. Inadoml! '...2cic..k. bes litiessctaessceste 
For support of a needy child in boarding home in Bogota, | 
COVOMID TANS Aen aise oS ook Faoct ca eatoree tog aon esd che keaeecue tladonaeetaa dh cr aweas 
Estherville, Ia., from Mr, and Mrs. James Jensen. .............ccccceeceee 
Chicago, Til, Atonement Luth. Church from Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
ger Holm in memory of Lena Petersen, RICA SOs rth vac Meccwen 
Racine, Wis., from relatives and friends in memory of Marius 
FBT SUON6 FTe aid AN) Gah o's Rel pe ce La EEE ee el ee DERE km PUES oe Cee | 
Viborg, S. Dak., Bethany Luth,. ‘(Church in memory of Mrs. Mary 
Sorenson, Viborg, from Mr. and Mrs. Henry lL. Hanson, 
Menno, S. D. $1, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Tronbak, Viborg, S. 
TDA TOL eT ONG Mee Ae io risnciooticteae feag: Ronee Grae See tS Par as | 
Elk Spain Ta., from “A Friend’ for Pastor Winther’s work in 
Ales oye Wane ates naan dtd ae a ray Ac scH ioe sao ore tac oe Ger Eee ACE RECEP Se EE PAL, 
Soma, .@alits, ella Murthy Sate me aueteacent. yenseasturtt ng caantecsceeee ttre eee 
Ebutchinson, Minne Main: Str uth c Saaise pcacbivectidiscctoscnaeete cue crecee 
i NIGYONI I SS RETURNS) ered ad WH Mo ube Yb iol aire opel Si oles ee Rea op nan eae eee PCAN ARR eC 


51315.33|| 1607.52] 8531.18] 9622.16] 5833. 81] 8970.93|16477.85] 256. 88] 


Received with thanks. Blair, Nebr., September 7, 1956. P. V. Hansen Tresel 
as ‘ H 


NEWS AND NOTES in Upland, Neb. They served congre- Calif; Mrs. Anna Hanse Ka 
(Continued from page 2) gations in (Nebraska, Iowa and South (City, Kansas, Mrs. Apes Hi i 
OBITUARY Dakota. Their last call was at Exira Inglewood, Calif, Mrs. Lydi x ] 

Mrs. Camilla M. Andersen was born and Hamlin, Iowa. Viborg, S. Dak., Edward Andel 
in Omaha, ‘Nebraska, October 19, 1870, She passed away August 16, 1956, at Glendale, Calif, Raymond Andel 


to Hans and Marie Andersen. She the home of her daughter, Louise, in Irene, ‘S. 
{ ; : ’ ’ Dak., Cl 
was united in marriage to Pastor Frits Sanger, Calif. where she made her Crescenta, can ees oe 
; Andersen in Racine, Wisconsin, June home the past few years. es ENE as a < with 
19, 1894. Their first call from 1894 Left to mourn her passing are seven _ dren. great-grande 
to 1896 was in Webster, Kearney and children, four daughters and three Tw 
: A Sean ?, " Oo : [ , ; . 
Franklin counties, Nebraska, residing  snos: Mrs. Louise Eskildsen, Sanger, outta hei ak de 


and: 
_ City) Ta., 


Silas, 25, both of 
and two daughters 


erving in the Lutheran ministry 
‘two jgrandsons, Allison Hansen and 
we rd Eskildsen, and four nephews, 
Ford: Hariold and LeRoy, sons of 
tor E. R. Andersen, and Vernon, 


of Pastor Alfred Andersen. 


‘uneral services were held at Sang- 
Calif., and at Viborg, S. Dak. with 
‘jal in Spring Valley Lutheran Cem- 
iry on Thursday, Aug. 23, 1956. At 
grave the three pastors, brother, 
ie nephew and one grandson, read 
fitting Bible verse before the com- 
ital. Pastor Erlander led in the 
aod ’s Prayer and Pastor H. S. Mad- 
pronounced the Benediction. These 
andscms were pallbearers: Arland 
wdersen, Glenn Andersen, Robert 
rsen, Duane and Robert Nielsen 
fd. Vernal Andersen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


[he Executive Board of the synodi- 
W.M:S. meets at the Curtis Hotel, 
mneapolis, September 29th. Vital 
rcisions will lbe made with reference 
the observance of the 25th anni- 
msary of the synodical W.M.S., to 
= Lutheran World Federation to be 
tld in Minneapolis next August and 
ner items. Any one having sugges- 
ons or questions please send same 

W.M.S. President, Miss Margaret 

Miller, 4135 N. Newhall Street, 
norewood 11, Wisconsin or to the 
ndersigned. 


Ruth Petrusson (Mrs. E. W.) 
W. M. S. Secretary 
Kenmare, North Dakota 


‘ORWEGIAN SYNOD TO CONTINUE 
IREAK WITH MISSOURI 
|'UTHERANS 


Mankato, Minn.—Formal suspension 
£ its fraternal relations with the Lu- 
neran \Church—Missouri Synod was 
ontinued in effect by the Norwegian 
yynod of the American Evangelical 
‘utheran Church at its 39th regular 
onvention here. 


A resolution adopted by the dele- 
ates declared that “more time and 
tudy are needed to determine wheth- 
+ the cause for the suspension resolu- 
on of 1955 has been removed.” 


“The suspension of fellowship  be- 


tween the two groups was voted last 
year when the Norwegian Synod gave 
unanimous endorsement to a nine-paige 
memorandum that detailed Missouri’s 
alleged errors in doctrine and practice 
over the past two decades. 


While keeping relations in suspen- 
sion, the Norwegian Synod voiced its 
appreciation to Missouri for the con- 
sideration it gave at its triennial con- 
vention in St. Paul last June to the 
matters referred to it by the Norweg- 
ian Synod in its suspension resolution. 


In one such action, the Missouri 
Synod set aside as a functioning docu- 
ment a doctrinal agreement with the 
American Lutheran Church which the 
Nonwegian Synod claimed contained 
doctrinal error. Known as the ‘“Com- 
mon Confession,” the agreement was 
adopted by ae ee and was then 
shelved. 


This and other Missouri Synod con- 
vention actions were explained to the 
Norwegian Synod delegates by two 
seminary presidents of the Missouri 
Synod, Dr. Otto Fuerbringer of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Dr. Walter Baepler of Concordia Sem- 
inary, Springfield, Il, who sought tc 
heal the breach between the two 
synods. 


The Norwegian Synod expressed its 
willingness to take part in an inter- 
national conclave of theologians from 
conservative Lutheran bodies around 
the world affiliated with the Synodi- 
cal Conference. 


The conference was proposed by the 
Missouri Synod’s recent convention 
to produce “one clear, comprehensive 
statement concerning dactrine and prac- 
tice for today on the basis of Scripture 
and in dynamic conformity with the 
Lutheran Confessions.” 


It was reported that the Synodical 
Conference—consisting of the Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Slovak and Norwegian 
Synods—will hold its postponed bi- 
ennial convention in Chicago, Dec. 
4-7, at which time it is expected that 
the doctrinal differences which have 
arisen among the bodies will again 
be discussed in an effort to prevent 
break up of the Conference. 


Delegates postponed action on chang- 
ing the name of the Norwegian Synod, 
but suggested consideration of three 
names at next year’s convention. 
These ane “The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod,” “The Lutheran Synod” and 
“The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
America.” The Norwegian Synod is a 
small body of some 12,000 members 
and must not be confused with the 
B.L.C. 


AELC REVISES CONSTITUTION — 
ACCEPTS BIBLE AS WORD OF GO 

The American Evangelical Luthe 
an Church adopted a revised constit 
tion at its 79th annual convention a 
Muskegon, Mich., and in so doing ap 
proved a new confessional statement — 
which declares that the Bible “is the 
Word of God.” 


Observers hailed the action as “ve ry 
significant” in that the 20,000-member 
denomination of Danish background 
has heretofore held the position th 
Jesus Christ alone is the Word | 
God, and to elevate the Scriptures or 
any other to equality with Christ w. 
not in keeping with its deepest con- 
victions. 


Emphasizing this view, the AELC’ 
present constitution states merely tha 
“we confess that the Holy Scriptures 
are able o make us wise, unto salva 
tion through faith in Christ Jesus.” 


The key paragraph in the new Ar 
ticle II on “Confession and Doctrine’ 
in the revised constitution reads as_ 
follows: : 


“We believe that the Word of God, 
which was Jesus Christ in the flesh 
is living and active for salvation in 
God’s people, the Church, in the pro- — 
clamation of the gospel and in th 
salutary acts of the sacraments. WwW 
believe that the Bible (the propheti 
and apostolic scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament and the God- | 
inspired, recorded proclamation of the : 
Church) is the Word of God, norma 
tive for faith and practice.” 


Delegates adopted the revised con- 
stitution by a vote of 201 to 17, but its 
must be ratified by next year’s con- 
vention before it goes into ‘effect. 


The new confessional statement is : 
expected to remove a major obstacle 
to the AELC’s relations with other 
Lutheran church bodies, paving the 
way for its participations in the merg- — 
er negotiations that have been initiated — 
by the United Lutheran Church in "4 
America and the Augustana Lutheran 
‘Church. 


In another action, the AELC voted 
to aecept the joint invitation from 
the ULICA and Augustana to join with ~ 
them, and other interested Lutheran 
groups in exploring the possibilities 
of organic union. 


CHRIST CALLS YOU 


z _fl_ to teach 


a 1956 PARISH EDUCATION MONTH s 


RALLY DAY FOLDER AND CARD 


The NEW 1956 Augsburg Rally Day 
folder is a four-color folder in brilliant 
autumn colors. The emphasis is upon the 
importance of family attendance at 
ehurch with the Scriptural reminder: 
“Train up a child in the way he should 


my go, and when he is old he will not de- 
Bi} part from it.” 

ih Also availalble-is a fiour-color post card 
~ with the same picture as the folder 
‘ above. 


No. 5658L—FOLDER—$2.00 per hundred 


No. 658—POST CARD—25c per doz.; $1.50 
per hundred. 


1956 TRACTS 
RYDEN adatie. buslatousieceto Rate ST RS Ee EN OE $1.00 per 100 
(PUTI52) Every ‘Christian a Teacher Jas. ork ok ool eis ee eck $1.00 per 100 
. (PUTI53) Parents pare “Neachens ice emis soi oe Fhe eee $1.00 per 100 
(PUTI54) WhO MO lie, LG nosed een ee aN eeeere eee aM Dir $1.00 per 100 
PrLs180)_ Recognition: (Folder \-aiiyl) cc. oeokhs} occ b cee e. bose $.50 per doz. 
RALLY DAY 


OFFERING ENVELOPES 
All envelopes lithographed in 


full color. 


4% x 2% inches 


85c per hundred 


SUPPORT YOUR CHURCH-OWNED PUBLISHING HOUSE 


PuBusning House 


200 SOUTH ) 
FIFTH STREET 


en - 
Levee, wy o2* 6 sn 


BLAIR. NEPRASIG 


RALLY DAY BUTTONS — 
No. 10500 8 


30c per dozen i 
$2.25 per 100 


SOUVENIR TAG 
No. 1021 
25¢ per dozen a 


$1.50 per hundred 


SEO DDD DDD bbb ttt tt 


Lutheran Publishing House 
200 South Fifth Street 
Blair, Nebraska 


Please send me the following: | 
Quantity Title Price 

(PUT151) Called to Improve 
$1.00 a hundred 

— (PUT152) Every Christian a 
Teacher $1.00 a hundred 
——(PUT)153) Parents Are Teachers 
11.00 a hundred 

——(PUT154) Who, Me? 

$1.00 a hundred 

——(PLS180) Recognition Folder 


50c doz. 

——(5658L) Service Folder 
$2.00 a hundred 

——(568) Rally Day Card 
25e per doz., $1.50 a hundred 

ate Souvenir Tags 
per doz., $1.50 a hundred 

les ae Metal Buttons 
30c per doz., $2.00 a hundred 
——(3006) Rally Day Offering En- 


velope 75e per hundred 
I enclose $........ C.0. Dies Charge........ 
N@ime. © .5,2.. auttiwesscoteeecsuselteoel ets eae ae 
AGOr@ G8 | oo... lacs. ccphais coins: oe ce eae 


SKIT IIe 


SUzarng mona 


